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THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO. 
BY CHARLES J. LATROBE. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


The following day, despite the temptation 
we felt to make various excursions in this in- 
teresting neighbourhood, we found ourselves 
necessitated to resume our route to the capi- 
tal twenty-three leagues distant. From the 
summit of the sierra, above the town of Real 
del Monte, a steep and rugged descent brings 
you to the level of the great plains which 
form the central land of Mexico; and over 
these we now proceeded slowly, in a suffo- 
cating heat. The first evening we reached a 
collection of mud huts and of plantations of 
nopal and maguey, disposed around a fine, 
large, picturesque church, called the San 
Matteo Grande. 

The second day’s ride of seven leagues, 
over a hilly country, increasing in interest at 
every step, brought us over the great dike 
of San Cristobal, to a village within three 
leagues of Mexico: and, at last, on the morn- 


—— 


colouring of the landscape far and near—the 
isolated volcanic cones springing up suddenly 
from the dead flats, and the lofty peaks of the 
great volcanoes far in the distance, gleaming 
in the blue sky with their snowy summits ; 
the numerous churches, each with its dome 
and towers, mocking the deserted waste 
around, and the wretched groups of mud cot- 
tages in its vicinity, by its stately architec- 
ture ; all this—seen through an atmosphere 
of such transcendent purity, that, vast as the 
expanded landscape seems, no just idea of its 
immensity can be formed from the calcula- 
tions of the eye—embodies forth, not perhaps 
the picturesque, nor perhaps the beautiful, 
but most assuredly the sublime. 

And when approaching the main valley 


streets cheered and beautified, amid the gene- 
ral sterility, by groups of the graceful Peru- 


crowded by long strings of laden mules, and 
gay cavaliers—and the stupendous works of 
human design harmonise with those of na- 
ture, and prepare him for the sight of the 
most extraordinary scenes in the world, whe- 


God, the artificer of all. 
valley and city of Mexico. 
The general position and remarkable fea- 
tures of the valley and capital of New Spain, 
have been too often described not to have 
become familiar to you. 
You have seen how, in our ascent from 


And such is the 
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ithe coast, after we had passed through the | 


| teeming and fertile uplands of the torrid re- 


the villages thicken around him, with their | 


vian pepper tree; and the roads are seen | 


ther we regard the works of men, or those of | 


rich mine which should repay them for their 
nights of alarm and their days of toil, and 
compensate for their seemingly utter aban- 
donment of home; the prize that should 
satisfy the cravings of the most inordinate, 
and fill their laps with that dear gold for 
which they had ventured all! I could not 
enter into the ecstasy of the moment, when, 
after pursuing their blind way to this para- 
dise from the plains of Tlascala and Cholula, 
into the recesses of pine-clad and barren 
rocks, higher and higher towards the cold 
sky, till untrodden snow-covered peaks arose 
on either hand, and they marched within 
sight and hearing of the great volcano which 
menaced their path, they gained, in fine, the 
western slope, and saw the green and culti- 
vated fields and gardens spreading like a car- 
pet at their feet, round the bright and inland 
sea which then encircled the “ Venice of 
the Azrecs!” With what ravishment must 
they have marked the thousand specks which 
moved upon the waters round that broad city 
spread below, with its white roofs, streets, 
temples, and edifices? what must have been 
their amazement at descrying the long and 
solid causeways dividing the waters, the in- 
numerable towns and villages scattered over 
the surface of the fertile plain; and the huge 
circle of mountains which appeared to form 
like a bulwark on every side? No! I could 
not realise all they felt—but, amid the deso- 
lation of most of the ancient fields and gar- 
dens; the aridity and utter barrenness of 
much of the broad plain which now girdles 


1 





the city in every direction; the diminished 


ing of the 18th, passing by the celebrated | gion at the base of the mountains, we had | extent of the lake; the solitude reigning on 


collegiate church of Guadaloupe, we quitted 
terra firma by the causeway from the north, 
and half an hour afterward entered the gate 
of Mexico. 

I would not here anticipate many observa- 
tions upon the features and phenomena of the 
district now traversed, which may find a 
more suitable place in a future letter; but I 
cannot avoid observing, how, from the very 
moment of his descent from the mountains, 
the usual scenes which open themselves be- 
fore the traveller, prepare him as it were for 
that extraordinary and fascinating picture, 
which is presented to him on attaining the 
object of his toils. 


The arid, glazed, and silent surface of| the view of the ancient city and its valley at|the same stamp. 


those interminable levels, over which the 
whirling column of sand is seen stalking with 
its stately motion in the midst of a hot and 
stagnant atmosphere; and upon whose sur- 
face he continually sees painted the magic 


and illusory pictures of the mirage, with their | which commanded a general view. 


transparent waters and reflected scenes; the 
huge dark piles of distant mountains, range 


/mounted from one broad and varied step of 
this gigantic mountain mass to another, till 
we had gained the interior plateau, where, at 
the height of 7470 feet, girdied by the severed 


| Mexico, with its lakes, marshes, towns, vil- 


chain of the southern cordillera, the valley of 


|its waters; the destruction of the forests on 
the mountain slopes; I still felt that the 
|round world can hardly match the beauty 
| and interest of that landscape. Even if man 


|had destroyed, without in some degree re- 
| pairing the wrongs he had committed to that 










































behind range—the strange character of the| and of dangers, known and unknown; the 


lages, and noble city, opened upon our view. | lovely scene, by the fruits of his industry and 

The general figure of the valley is a broken | genius, there is that about the whole scenery 
oval of about sixty miles in length, by thirty- | which is above him, and beyond being affect- 
five in breadth. At the present day, even | ed by him. But let us do the stern old con- 
when divested of much that must have added | querors justice. Their minds appear to have 
to its beauty in the eyes of the great captain, | been imbued with the pervading spirit of the 
‘and his eager followers, when, descending | land which they conquered. All around them 
from the mountains in the direction of Vera| was strange, and wonderful, and colossal— 
Cruz, after overcoming so many difficulties, | and their conceptions and their labours took 
Look at their works: the 
length burst upon them like a beautiful dream | moles, aqueducts, churches, roads—and the 
—I never saw, and think I never shall see on| luxurious city of palaces which has risen 
earth, a scene comparable to it. I often made | from the clay-built ruins of ‘Tenochtitlan, at 
this reflection, whenever my excursions over|a height above the ocean, at which, in the 
the neighbouring mountains led me toa point | Old World, the monk of St. Bernard alone 
| drags through a shivering and joyless exist- 
‘ence! 

If the general features of the valley of 
Mexico are thus striking, those presented by 





I could not look upon it as did the Spanish 
invaders, as the term of indescribable fatigues, 


















































































the capital are not less so. In both its gene- 
ral plan and position, and the solidity and 
grandeur of its details, it has impressed me 
with a greater idea of splendour than any 
city I have seen in either hemisphere. 

t covers with its suburbs an area of pro- 
bably upward of three miles square, occupying 
the central portion of that extended oval 
which was covered by Tenochtitlan at the 
time of the conquest. 

The Plaza Mayor, or principal square of 
the new city, corresponds with that of the 
old. The cathedral is based on the ruins of 
the great temple or Teocallis ; the palace of 
Cortez, the Casa del Estado, rises on the 
very spot on which Montezuma held his 
court; and many of the principal streets at 
the present day are conducted precisely over 
the same ground as the more noted of the 
ancient thoroughfares. 

You see the broad and well-paved way 
sweep through the long vista of palaces and 
public and private edifices, from one end of 
the city to the other; and the contrast be- 
tween the bright blue sky above, and the 
screen of mountains which form the back- 
ground far in the distance, enveloped in the 
clear aerial tints of this transparent atmo- 
sphere, combined with the variety of colour- 
ing and graceful proportions of the archi- 
tecture, is more magnificent and beautiful | 
than I can describe. 

At the time. of our visit, the city may be 
said to have exhibited an aspect of extraor- 
dinary splendour, from the circumstance that, 
in consequence of the ravages of the cholera 
the preceding year, the inhabitants through- | 
out its limits had been compelled by public 
ordinance to paint and clean their houses. 

The general style of building is regular 
and symmetrical in its outlines. The better | 
houses are nearly of the same height; strongly | 
built of porphyry or porous amygdaloid ; 
rising to the third story, with flat roofs, and 
having lofty apartments disposed round an 
interior quadrangle. At the same time, in 












Francisco contains five churches within its 
walls. 


tween the different quarters, was carried on 
by light canoes. These canals are now almost 


Many of the ecclesiastical edifices are of| all filled up; and except that of Chalco, there 


very great size, and all more or less highly 
wrought and embellished interiorly, though 
the number of those which are distinguished 
for really good design and good taste is com- 
paratively small. Santa Teresa, the Antigua, 
the Professa, San Augustin, the Incarnation, 
and one or two others, might be named as 
having some claim to be exempt from the 
general stricture and bad taste, false and 
gaudy ornament, tinsel and glitter, which ap- 
plies to the majority, and which in many be- 
comes absolutely offensive. Statuary, paint- 
ing, and carving, are lavished upon all, but 
rarely of a character over mediocrity. In 
actual riches, display of gold, silver, and em- 
broidery, Mexico far surpasses every city in 
Europe; and the value of precious metals 
which you have sometimes before you, in 
the shape of candelabras, vases, balustrades, 
shrines, and consecrated vessels, is incalcu- 
lable. 

The signs of the domination of the papal 
religion are to be seen every where in the 
streets, where pictures, shrines, and proces- 
sions abound. 


do not descry a patron saint, “ sanctified in 
stone ;” and most of the houses which form 
the angle of the intersecting streets, are sur- 
mounted by little arabesque shrines rising 
above the level of the azotea or terrace roof. 

I have hastily penned these brief outlines 


of the interior aspect of the city, intending, 


Few are the palaces, on one | 
part or another of the facades of which you| 


is no considerable canal in the city. On the 
other hand, the causeways are now above 
double their original number. The three 
ancient calzadas are still maintained; the 
first being still that of Tacuba, the second of 
Guadaloupe, and the third of San Augustin. 
There are then, in addition, the great calzada 
running to the southeast over the flats, to the 
southern extremity of Lake Tezcuco, and 
thence to the new Vera Cruz road; that to 
Chapultepec, gouthwest: and lastly, one in 
the direction of the northwest, towards Guau- 
titlan. Several of these causeways are planted 
with avenues of poplars and other trees, and 
along two of them, those of Chapultepec and 
Tacuba, the supply of fresh water is brought 
from the mountains to the capital by the 
aqueducts of Chapultepec and Santa Fe.* 

Let us turn together for our first excursion 
to the southward, upon the great calzada, 
leading to Chalco and San Augustin, by a 
continuation of which the traveller attains 
the eastern declivity of the Sierra Madre, 
jand the Pacific at Acapulco. It was in this 
direction that two of our number made our 
first sortie, a few days after our arrival, early 
on a glorious morning, in whose brilliant sun- 
shine the facades of the palaces shone like 
silver and enamel. 

A light caléche with a couple of well-bitted 
| horses soon bore us over ihe pavement of the 
long street: and passing the Garita, we en- 
|tered upon the raised causeway, with the 


as I may feel tempted, to relate the events of| sterile tracts of the marshy flat surrounding 


the holy week which we are approaching, and 
fill you up the outlines here or there, and to 
people it, which you see I have omitted to do. 
Meanwhile, I would lead you without the 
walls, if a breastwork of hardened mud, 
stretching across the entrance of the cause- 
ways, deserves the name. 

Round that nucleus of splendid streets and 
buildings which I have alluded to, in travers- 


the city on either hand—a vast tract of coun- 
try with groups of volcanic hills in the middle 
ground—and in the distance a splendid semi- 
circular range of mountains, comprising the 
highest summits of the great porphyritic 
chain. The Monte Ajusco, towards whose 
base we were bending our course, was com- 
paratively at no great distance, while the two 
great volcanoes of Puebla towered, with their 


the ornaments and details of the facades, the ing the outskirts of the city, you find a large | snowy caps, from a distance of sixty miles to 


style of the elaborate carving, the form of the | space occupied by buildings of a very inferior | the south. 


windows and balconies, and the colouriag, the 
eye recognises an endless variety at every 
turn. Whether the style of embellishment is 
always in good taste or not, it is often very 
curious and always striking. 
fagades are painted in distemper, white, | 





orange, crimson, blue, and green or red ; and | 
many are overlaid with glazed and stained | 
porcelain tiles of extremely beautiful design. | 

Such is the number of the churches, con- | 
vents, and public buildings in the central part 
of the city, that you can hardly move without | 
commanding a view of one or more edifices | 
of this character, rising above the general 


line, and rearing a pile of stately architecture, | zuma, covered as they then were by water, | 


with painted dome and towers in brilliant re- 
lief against the sky. 
For the accommodation of a population 


i 


design, interspersed, however, by large and 
spacious churches. Beyond these, at least 
on the east and north sides, an exterior circle 
of scattered cabins is observable, constructed 


from the clay of the surface, and inhabited by 


the refuse of the populace. They are posted 


on the very limits of that plot of ground) 


which, by an elevation of two or three feet 


Beyond the flats in your imme- 
diate vicinity—over which the various cause- 
ways with their avenues of elm and poplar, 
and the aqueducts, are seen stretching for 
miles towards the base of the hills—the eye 


| 


Most of the|of the adaubi, or unburnt brick, prepared | catches a glimpse of a lovely region of ver- 


|dure and cultivation, studded with innumer- 


able orchards, villas, and tasteful country 
houses; and many a village, indicated by the 
dome and tower of its church. In that di- 





over the surface of the lake, had been digni-| rection the country appears like one vast gar- 


fied by the erection of this great city. 


The | den, and the contrast between its verdure and 


whole of this space was probably thickly | gray tints, and the varied hue of both the in- 


covered by the ancient capital. 
Over these marshes in the times of Monte- 


termediate plains“and the slopes of the moun- 
| tains beyond is extremely beautiful. 
A few miles from the mud barrier of the 


three causeways led to the firm land; namely, | city, you have the ancient road to the lake of 


| that of Tacuba to the west, Tepeaca on the 


northwest, and Cuoyacan towards the south. 


|Chalco, stretching towards the village of 
| Mejicalzingo, and the foot of the Cerro di 


estimated at one hundred and sixty thousand, | It was upon the latter that Cortez made his/||’Estrella, to the left. The latter strangely 
you enumerate fifty-six churches within the | first entry into the capital. At that time the | moulded ridge, heaving up from the sur- 





bounds of the city, in addition to the cathe- 
dral. The convents and monasteries are 
thirty-eight in number. Some of these are 


inajority of the streets were intersected by 
canals; and the city being surrounded by 
water on every side, the principal communi- 





of very great extent. That of the San| 


cation with the surrounding districts, and be- 
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| « The aqueduct ot Chapultepec counts 904 arches, 
and is 10,826 feet in length; that of Santa Fe, 33,464 
feet. 
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° . : | 
rounding plain, is noted as the spot from) 
which Cortez enjoyed his first near view of 
Tenochtitlan. Such are the extreme dryness 
and transparency of the atmosphere on the 
table land of Mexico, that the traveller soon 
discovers that he is quite unable to form a 
just idea of the relative position and distance 
of the objects scattered over this great pla- 
teau. Indeed, this deception surpasses any | 
thing which I have observed in any ‘other 
country, and is heightened by the brilliancy | 
of the colouring observable in the general | 
tints of the landscape. Thus, in looking to- 
wards the hill [ have just named, it appears | 
to be but little in advance of a huge mass 
more to the eastward, whose steep purple 
sides, truncated summit, and yawning crater, 
bespeak its volcanic origin. Yet, as you pro- 
ceed on your road, you see them remove | 
from each other, leagues apart. On farther | 
advance you see first one distinct cone dis-| 
entangle itself from the bulk of the more | 
remote, then another, and in the end discover | 
a range of distinct cones increasing in height, 
and admit the complete fallacy of your first 
impressions. 

For many miles after he has gained what | 
might be called terra firma, the traveller is | 
appalled by the sterility of the surrounding | 
plain; at the same time that the signs of a 
past system of careful drainage, and the ruins | 
of huts and haciendas, show you that this| 
curse of barrenness has not been always the) 
dowry of the soil. In truth, owing to causes | 
which it is difficult to explain, some of the 
finest estates in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital have become absolutely desert, from | 
the rapid spread of saline efflorescence formed 
upon the surface, which is more or less a main | 
feature of all these great elevated plains. 


} 





'a pleasant season at evening worship, with 


‘night and this village, we were met by com-| 


THE FRIEND. 


feeling reluctant to have the women and little } 
ones sleep in an open place such a damp, cold | 
night, and dreading also to encounter the other 
classes of inhabitants which occupy their sleep- 
ing-rooms, we concluded to make our beds again | 
upon the ground, under our little tent. We had 


those who were a short time since bowing | 
down and praying to infernal spirits. O may | 
they all be kept in the strait and narrow way! | 
When we retired to rest, several of the Ka- | 


rens came and laid themselves down around | 





|us, that the tigers might take them instead of | 


us, should they come upon us in the night. | 

“21st. Arrived at Matah about the middle 
of the forenoon. At different intervals, all the | 
way between the place where we staid last) 


pany after company of Karens, both men and | 
women, who, after most glad and affectionate | 
greetings, fell in behind us, (the path being | 
very narrow,) and as the long file wound under | 
the trees and along the steep crags, songs of | 


frequently visited brother Mason, and believes 


| the Bible, but loves his bottle too well to cast 


it away and become a Christian. In all other 
respects they say his life is reformed, and that 
he sometimes seems to feel anxious about his 
future state. I spoke to him of the joys of 
heaven, and of the terrors of hell which he 
must soon meet and feel; but he seemed un- 
moved, and said his situation as head man ex- 
posed him to peculiar temptations which he 
could not resist; that he had prayed to the 
Eternal God, but he did not help him, though 
he had given up all his forms of demon wor- 
ship, &c. I asked him if he expected a holy 
God would listen to his prayers while he con- 
tinued drinking ardent spirits? I then talked 
to him and his wife a long time about the Sa- 
viour’s love, and his sufferings for us. He 
listened with the most fixed attention, (now 
and then nodding assent,) until I had finished, 
when he exclaimed, ‘O, I will give up my 
bottle—I cannot drink any more. I will pray 
to this Saviour: I never felt so before in my 


Zion echoed among the dark recesses, and | life.’ 1 had been looking upward for help 


the lengthened train entered the village with 
great joy. Here religion wears at once her 
aspects of industry, cheerfulness, benevolence, 
and thanksgiving. Matah stands on a plain, 
at the confluence of two large streams, with 
mountains, in all the ruggedness of unculti- 
vated nature, piled upon the landscape in 
every direction. On one side of the village 
the river Ben is heard murmuring over a bed 
of pebbles; on the other, the K’hwa Moung- 
thwa is seen sleeping at the foot of a preci- 


from the time he entered the room; now, my 
full heart rose to God for the conversion of 
his soul. At evening worship I read the com- 
{mand to love the Lord our God with all the 
| heart, &c., and remarked, that one strong rea- 
son why we should love him with all the heart 
|is, his goodness in creation, which all the Ka- 
|rens knew by means of their old traditions. 
That a still stronger reason is the Saviour’s 
love to us when we had fallen. Here I told 





pice of rocks a hundred feet high; while the 
Tenasserim, formed by their united waters, 


them simply the story of his birth, life, suffer- 
ings, death, resurrection, and mediatorial 
office at the right hand of the Father; and 





stretches in the eastern perspective, broad as 
a lake, and smooth as a mirror for the glow- 
ing heavens. We found the Christians had 





About six miles from the city, we traversed | 


the dry bed of the Chorubusco, passing along | 


repaired the old house, and spread mats on 
the floor, and made all things look quite com- 


then appealed to a large number of Karen 
| Christians who sat around me, if these were 
not reasons sufficient, why we should love the 
Lord with the whole heart, and deny ourselves 
of all that is displeasing to him. ‘The Chris- 





a ridge raised several feet above the general |fortable. We spent the remainder of the day |tians then sung with uncommon animation a 
surface of the country, and formed by the! in conversing with them and attending to the | hymn of praise to that Saviour whose love 
debris brought down by the river from the} sick until evening, when they beat a small they not only heard described, but felt ; and 


mountains in the rainy season. 


Por * The Friend.” 


| . 
| worship. 
|see above one hundred and fifty all scated in| dedication, and that the Karen stranger now 


| gong, which called them all to the zayat for 
It was truly a delightful sight to 


|perfect order for so solemn a purpose ; and 


}one of them supplicated fervently that we 
| might all be enabled to love him with entire 


| with us might feel the love of God in his heart 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE KARENS.| during the exercises of the evening, their at-| this evening, and become from this time an 


(Continued from page 193.) 


| tention and behaviour every way might be a 


| humble and loving disciple. When our even- 


“ Jan. 20th—evening. We arose before useful example to many congregations in our | ing service was finished, the head man moved 


daylight this morning, and about sunrise be- 
gan to ascend the mountains. We proceeded 
slowly and stopped often, not only on brother 
Mason’s account, who was very unwell, but also 
on account of the difficulty of the way, having 
not only to climb steep places but often to 
walk on the very edges of awful precipices, 
two or three hundred feet deep. We got over 
the mountains about noon. About two o’clock 
we spread our little tent, and laid ourselves 


down to rest while the dinner was preparing; | 


and just as we were again setting out, fifteen 
or twenty Karens from Matah, the Christian 
village, came out to meet and welcome us. 
We then proceeded as fast as possible to 
Quag-thah, a small Christian village, where 


we arrived before dark. The Christians here | 


‘own dear native country. 

* 24th. This morning my husband and bro- 
ther Mason set off on a long excursion among 
‘the villages in the jungle, leaving me alone 
/among the Karens during their absence. Se- 
| veral of the natives are ill of the jungle fever; 


| along up to where I was sitting, and began to 
|tell the Christians that he felt something so 
new in his mind, that it seemed like coming 
lout of darknesss into light, and added, that 
| from this time he would give up all for Christ’s 
\sake. He said he had been praying since the 


and as I sat by one this evening, who was| morning conversation, and had resolved to give 
quite delirious, I thought what I should do if| up Ais situation as head to another man of his 


‘taken thus ill, alone, where no one would 


know how to give me the simplest dose of | temptation. 


medicine, and | could not possibly get to Ta- 
voy over those mountains and precipices. But 
I fully believe it is my duty to be here, and 
this is all I want to make me peaceful and 
_ happy. 

“Feb. 6th. Besides attending the sick, I 
have spent most of the day with the head man 


| village, as that station exposed him to peculiar 
He also added, ‘I can live by 

| quietly cultivating my corn garden.’ 

| , “8th, Sabbath. Had about a hundred and 
seventy to worship in the zayat this morning. 
The young enquirers were more than usually 
attentive, and the Christians seemed much 
alive in religion, so that we enjoyed a truly 
| precious season. ‘The head man sat near me 


expressed much pleasure in seeing us all, and ‘of a distant village, who, having heard that a | and listened with fixed attention. May the 
offered us their sleeping-rooms, and every | new teacher had arrived, came with his wife | plain and simple truths he heard be blessed 


thing they had to make us comfortable. But/|to visit us. The Christians here say he has) to his soul ! 
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“15th. We had to-day the largest assem- 
bly I have seen here. Strangers were pre- 
sent from three or four different villages, and 
listened with seriousness. [ felt myself the 
sweetness of those promises of the blessed 
Saviour, which I explained to them, and could 
not refrain from tears, while I warned the im- 
penitent to flee to the cross of Christ. Oh, we 
do enjoy delightful seasons of Christian com- 
munion in these woods, and truly the presence 
of our blessed Saviour is with us. I will envy no 
one all the luxuries the wide world can bestow, 
if I may be permitted to serve my Lerd and 
Master in these his poor members. 
‘ The calm retreat, the quiet shade, 

With prayer and praise agree, 


And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow Thee.’ ” 


From the Hamilton (Tenn.) Observer. 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 

It is well known to our readers, that, among 
the many natural curiosities found in the ex- 
tensive caves and grottos in the vicinity of 
the Great Laurel Ridge, (Cumberland moun- 
tains,) many human skeletons and bones of| 
animals have been discovered, some of them 
in a petrified state. These caves abound in| 
prodigious vaulted apartments and chambers, | 
which, when viewed by torchlight, exhibit | 
scenes of gloomy grandeur which astonish the | 
beholder. Several petrified trees have also | 
been discovered on the banks of the river| 
near this ridge, as also bones of mammoths! 
and other animals whose races are now ex- | 
tinct. 
But the most remarkable discovery that 
has been made in this part of the country, if) 
not the greatest natural curiosity in the world, 
was brought to light on the 24th of January, 
by two scientific gentlemen with whom we | 
are acquainted, and who are now in town. 
They have been for several weeks exploring 
the caves above alluded to, and gathering | 
such curiosities as they wished to carry away | 
with them. They are provided for this pur- 
pose with a boat of gum elastic, and capable 
of carrying two persons. With this boat and 
other conveniences procured for the purpose, 
they will undoubtedly, before they leave their | 
task, penetrate every accessible hole in the| 
West Cumberland mountains, for they are | 
determined to spend the whole season among | 
them. 

The wonderful discovery which will now | 
shortly be presented to the public, is three 
petrified bodies entire, one of a dog, and two} 
human bodies, one of them holding a spear. 
It is believed by these gentlemen that all| 
three of the bodies may be removed from 
their position in a perfect state, though the | 
dog being in a laying posture upon a flat) 
rock, it will undoubtedly be a difficult task to 
remove it uninjured. The human bodies ap- 
Vad to be those of men, probably hunters. 

heir clothing can hardly be distinguished, | 
but still it was evident that that too was in a 
measure turned into stone. They are de-| 
scribed thus: one sitting, with the head lean- | 
ing as it were against a projecting rock ; and | 





} 





the other standing, with a spear balanced in| Haines, Thomas Wood, Isaac Collins, James 


his hand, as though he was surprised; and | 
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had just started on a quick walk. The dog 
lies as if crouched in terror, or about to make 
a spring—but the features or body are not 
distinct enough to determine which position. 

This wonderful formation cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way than that these 
persons were buried by some terrible convul- 
sion of nature. The cave in which they were 
found is full 125 feet into the mountain, and 
is situated about a mile and a half beyond 
what is called Mammoth Grotto, in a direct 
line. The entrance to the place is difficult, 
and it is thought that it was never before at- 
tempted. At the foot of the entrance of the 
cave is a considerable brook of water, which 
appears to gather from all parts of it. There 
is also a valley thence to the river. The 
gentlemen who made this interesting disco- 
very are making active preparations to bring 
away the bodies, which they intend to have 
forwarded to New York. 

Since the above was written, we have had 
an invitation to visit the cave and bodies, 
which we shall most certainly accept. We 
have hitherto declined to mention the names 
of the persons to whom we have alluded in 
this account. One of them is a wealthy Eng- 
lish gentleman resident of Philadelphia, John 
Chester, Esq., and his companion is Jacob L. 
Davis, a Philadelphian. ‘The object of their 
scientific researches is principally their own 
gratification. We shall next week give our 
readers some further particulars relative to 
the position of the cave, &c., which our visit 
will enable us to do. 
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FOURTH MONTH, 1, 1837. 





Having omitted to notice in due course the 
annual meeting of the “ Contributors to the 


| Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived of 


the Use of their Reason,” we now state for 
the information of its friends at a distance, 
that the meeting was held at the usual. place, 
the meeting house on Mulberry street, on 
fourth day the 15th ult. and its proceedings 
listened to without any diminution of ‘wonted 
interest. The Minutes of the managers for 
the past year, and their Report, were read, 
exhibiting a most encouraging and satisfac- 
tory account of the state of the Institution. 
The substance of the latter, and also of a 
report of the attending and resident physi- 
cians, being directed to be printed, will fur- 
nish us with the means of re-publishing them 
shortly, in whole or in part. 

The following were chosen officers for the 
ensuing year :— 


Treasurer—Isatan Hacker, 

Clerk—JoserH SNowpon. 
Managers—Timothy Paxson, Charles Allen, 
Joseph R. Jenks, William Burrough, Joel 
Woolman, George R. Smith, Isaiah Hacker, 
William Hillis, Lindsay Nicholson, Jacob 
Justice, Thomas Bacon, Edward Yarnall, 
Edward B. Garrigues, John G. Hoskins, 
John Richardson, Samuel B. Morris, Ephraim 


R. Greeves. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Semi-annual Examination will com. 
mence on fourth day the 5th inst. and close 
on the third day following. The parents 
and friends of the Students, and all others 
who take an interest in the Institution, are 
invited to attend. Copies of the order of 
examination may be had at this office. 


Philadelphia, 4mo. Ist. 

A small pamphlet issued in this city a year 
or two ago, in answer to the question “ What 
is the right Use of Wealth,” has been re-pub- 
lished in our present number, in the belief or 
hope that it may prove seasonable at the pre- 
sent time. We recommend its perusal to our 
readers generally. 

The committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at Westtown, will mect there on 
fourth day, the 5th instant, at nine o’clock 
A. M. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 


Marriep, on the 16th ult., at Friends’ meeting, Ply- 
mouth, Montgomery county, Pa., Jacos Ronrarts, to 
Puese Wittiams, daughter of Jesse Williams, de- 


ceased. 





at Friends’ meeting house, Cropwell, Bur- 
lington county, N. J., on fifth day, 2d mo. 16th, Joszrn 
Karcun, of Camden, to Susanna Evans, of the former 
place. 





on the 16th ult., at Friends’ meeting, Fall- 
sington, Manton, L. Lovert, of Lower Makefield, to 
Marrua, daughter of David Brown. 

at Friends’ meeting house, Frankford, on 
fifth day, 9th ult., Asa Ware, of Salem, Columbia 
county, Ohio, to Apigait, daughter of Joel Woolman, 
of the former place. 











Diep, at his residence in Somerset, on the 13th of 
twelfth month, 1836, Daniex Brayton, in the 75th 
year of his age, a worthy member, and for nearly 
thirty years an approved minister of Swansey monthly 
meeting. The loss sustained of the counsel and ex- 
ample of this beloved Friend is sensibly felt; he was 
actively engaged in the support of our various “ Chris- 
tian testimonies,” and deeply concerned that our meet- 
ings for worship and discipline might be conducted 
in the authority of truth. For several years he suf- 
fered much from indisposition of body; yet he was a 
diligent attender of meetings until within a few weeks 
before his death. His field of labour in the service of 
truth was mostly within the quarterly meeting to which 
he belonged ; it was there his work was known, and 
there its privation is felt. His last sickness he endured 
with Christian fortitude and resignation, although his 
bodily sufferings were very great. In the early part 
of his sickness he observed that “ he thought it would 
be his last,” and calmly added, “ he had no fear of 
death, for he knew in whom he had trusted, and safely 
relied on that arm which never had failed him.” Dur- 
ing his illness his mind was often engaged in supplica- 
tion, not only on his own behalf, but for his beloved 
friends whom he was about to leave, which at one time 
was as followeth: “ Gracious and most merciful Father, 
if it is consistent with thy divine will, be pleased, I 
beseech thee, to release me from this deep suffering 
and take me to thyself; yet may I be patient and wait 
the right time; and grant, O merciful Father, the 
favour of thy love unto thy church militant, and water 
it with the dew of heaven; and be pleased to raise up 
judges as at the first, and counsellors as at the begin- 
ning—all of which I ask in the name of thy Son, the 
Lamb Immaculate.” At another time he exclaimed, 
“Oh! death, where is thy sting, Oh! grave, where is 
thy victory 7” And a few moments before he expired, 
he was heard to say, “ Merciful and Holy Father, re- 
ceive my spirit,” and quietly departed without a sigh 
or groan. 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 


Character of Primitive Friends, and the 
Doctrines they maintained vindicated. 


(Continued from p. 198.) 


And as redemption is only to be obtained 
by Jesus Christ, we are led to the important 
consideration of the extent of the benefits de- 
rived to mankind, from him. It must be ad- 
mitted that the prophecy of Joel related to the 
gospel dispensation. If the prophecy itself 
were not sufficient evidence in the case, the 
testimony of the apostle Peter would be con- 
clusive: ‘ And it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all flesh.” To the fulfilment of 
this prophecy, the apostle Peter bore a very 
striking testimony, when the Holy Spirit was 
“shed forth,” after the ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In explaining the fulfilment of 
this prophecy, the apostle brings into view the 
death of our Saviour, according to the divine 
purpose—his resurrection, and the impossi- 
bility of its being otherwise—his ascension and 
exaltation through the prevalence of Divine 
Power, and the shedding forth of the Divine 


‘Influence, in connection with the preceding 


events, of the death, resurreation, and ascen- 
sion of our blessed Lord. The intimate rela- 
tion which these events had to each other, as 
related by the apostle, is very clearly corro- 
borated by our Lord himself, in that memo- 
rable discourse with his disciples: “ Never- 
theless I tell you the truth; it is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not away, 


I depart I will send him unto you. And when 
he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, 


and of righteousness, and of judgment.” John | 


xvi.7,8. Here the coming of the Holy Spirit, 
which brings convictions for sin, and gives a 
true sense of righteousness and judgment, was 
evidently made to be dependent on the death 
of Christ, as on a means without which the 
end could not be obtained. We may well say 
that the respective events enumerated by the 
apostle Peter was each dependent on its pre- 
ceding event. For without the divine coun- 
sel, our Lord could not have been delivered 
to be crucified. This is evident from many 
passages of Scripture. Our Lord said to 
Pilate, “Thou couldst have no power at all 
against me, except it were given thee from 
above.” And to Peter he said, “ Thinkest 
thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, 
and he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels? but how then shall 
the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must 
be?” And again: “ For this cause came I 
unto this hour ;”—and again, “I lay down 
my life for the sheep; I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again: no 
man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself—this commandment have I received 
of my Father ;”—and again, “ No man laid 
hands upon him, because his hour was not yet 
come ;” and the church, when under Divine 
Influence, lifting up their voice with one ac- 
cord, said, that the combination of Herod, and 
Pilate, with the gentiles and people of Israel, 


was to do what the divine hand and counsel 


had determined before to be done. 


the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if} 
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Thus it is evident he could not have been 
delivered, crucified, &c., had not the divine 
hand determined it before to be done. So his 
resurrection could not have taken place, had 
he not previously been crucified. His ascen- 
sion follows this in order—and lastly, the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit is brought into 
view, as resulting from, or in immediate con- 
nection with, the preceding events. 

It was, according to Scripture testimony, 
through the Eterna! Spirit, that our Lord Je- 
sus Christ offered up himself; and this became 
the means of the effusion of the Divine Influ- 
ence upon the children of men, as appears by 
the concurrent testimony of the inspired writ- 
ings. If, then, these events were in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Joel, the effects must 
be of universal extent, for the prophet express- 
ly declared, that it should be on all flesh. 
There was, therefore, no exclusion of any part 
of the human family ; for all classes are in- 
cluded in the prophecy. 

“I will also give thee,” said another pro- 
phecy, “ for a light to the gentiles, [and for] 
salvation to the end of the earth.” This re- 
lated to our Lord Jesus Christ, and, in com- 
mon with the other prophecies concerning 
him, had respect to his advent, and what he 
would do for the redemption of fallen man. 
This promise, it may also be observed, was 
not limited in its application—it embraced the 
whole human race—to the end of the earth. 







evidence. And to my mind, the command to 
Abraham to offer up his only son—the son of 
promise, was a lively figure of the very event. 
[t was in that transaction of the patriarch 
that his faith is most particularly spoken of. 
Our Lord said, “ Abraham saw my day and 
was glad.” He had a view of his son’s being 
raised from the dead. The transaction took 
place on a mountain in the land of Moriah— 
probably the very scene of our Saviour’s suf- 
ferings. And as it was the greatest exercise 
of his faith—so at that time, too, he received 
the promise, “Ia thy seed shall all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed ;” ‘“ which seed,” 
the apostle says, “ was Christ.” 

The term shedding of blood, in its plain, 
simple, and obvious meaning, conveys the idea 
of violence done to the subject whose blood 
was shed. This was literally true of all those 
beasts whose blood was shed in the sacrifices 
prescribed in the law, and practised during the 
continuance of that typical dispensation. For 
there was of necessity violence done to those 
things which were sacrificed, nor indeed is it 
possible, according to those institutions, that 
there should be a shedding of blood—or a sa- 
crifice—without violence. And so closely did 
the apostle make the application of these 
types and figures, to Jesus Christ and his 
sufferings on the cross, that he employs much 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, and several 
others, to show that relation. ‘The applica- 


Therefore the benefits of the coming of Jesus| tion was made in various particulars of our 
Christ, and what he did and suffered, were of | Lord’s sufferings and death : even to the place 


universal application. 

Accordingly we find a large accession to 
the true church was made from among the 
gentiles—from the very depth of pagan dark- 
ness. ‘The means of redemption were placed 
within their reach, while in that state, for 
there is no other means by which they could 
have risen from their dark and depraved con- 


| dition, but those which were provided by Je- 


sus Christ. The preaching of the apostles, 
and the other outward helps they received, 
were not the primary but secondary means 
in the great work of their salvation. “ By 
grace ye are saved,” said the apostle, “ and 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God :” 
and again: “Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” 
salvation was grace, the gift of God, through 
Jesus Christ. This placed them in a capacity 





enabled the apostles to preach that gospel. So 
that, in its original distribution, it could not 
be dependent on instrumental means, such as 
preaching, &c. It was the great work, for 
which the Word that was in the beginning 
with God, and truly was God—took flesh— 
and humbling himself unto death, even the 
death of the cross—tasted death for every 
man—died for all men, for that all were 


dead—became the propitiation for the sins of | ever ? 


the whole world; through whose obedience 
the free gift is come upon all men to justifica- 
tion. 

That the sanguinary sacrifices which were 
universally practised by the pious of all na- 
tions, before the advent of the Messiah, had 
reference to his sufferings and death, I think 


is established by incontrovertible Scripture | 





| where he suffered. 


So that the primary cause of their | 


to believe the truths of the gospel, and also | 


Thus we find the apostle 
to the Hebrews making the following illustra- 
tion: “ For the bodies of those beasts whose 
blood is brought into the sanctuary by the 
high priest, for sin, are burned without the 
camp—wherefore Jesus also, [that great sa- 
crifice to which all others pointed, and in 
which they ended,] that he might sanctify the 
people with his own blood, suffered without 
the gate.” Heb. xiii. 11,12. Now, in that 
he laid down his life—that his blood was 
shed—was a sacrifice—it was through vio- 
lence done to his person. 

Here let it be remembered that in these 
events—these sufferings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—the whole ceremonial law ended. 
There was no further occasion for the effu- 
sion of the blood of slain victims. And all 
those mighty preparations for sacrifices at the 
temple, were abrogated for ever: and why? 
To what mighty and efficient cause are we to 
ascribe this important change? Why was it 
that the whole system of religion, as to out- 
|ward forms—which had begun in the very 
| infancy of time, and by successive discoveries 
of divine revelation, not only received the 
most unequivocal demonstrations of divine 
sanction, but was brought up to the highest 
point of outward glory, was abrogated for 
Those sacrifices in which the most 
'eminent patriarchs and prophets had found 
| acceptance—those institutions which were 
given upon Mount Sinai—when the great Je- 


| hovah descended, with a visible glory, before 
whom the mountain trembled to its founda- 
| tion, and its smoke rose up as from a fur- 
| nace—these sacrifices and these institutions, 
thus solemnly attested for four thousand 

















years, now lost their divine obligation. It 
was the introduction of a new dispensation, al- 
together as much under the divine control as 
that which was ratified from Mount Sinai— 
and though it was more simple, it was in- 
finitely more glorious. Not one single event, 
essential to the introduction of that more 
glorious dispensation, could the Jews or any | 
other human power prevent. They could not 
destroy the Messiah when Herod sent forth 
and slew the children from two years old and 
under. They could not lay hands on him be- 
fore his ministry was accomplished—because 
his hour was not yet come. They could not 
prevent the sun from being darkened. They 
could not save the veil of the temple from be- | 
ing rent. They could not control the earth- 
quake, nor prevent the rocks from being rent 
asunder. They could not, with all their 
guards, prevent the angel from descending 
and rolling back the stone from the sepulchre. 
They could not prevent the Lord Jesus Christ | 
from rising from the dead—appearing to his 
disciples—instructing them from the law and | 
the prophets, of the necessity of his death— 
and finally making them eye-witnesses of his | 
ascension to heaven. But they had power to | 
mock—to buffet—to crucify him—to wound | 
him to the heart—and cast lots for his gar- 
ment; because, in these events, he became 
that one great offering to which the blood of | 
victims for four thousand years had constant- | 
ly borne witness; and the divine hand and | 
council had determined before that they | 
should be done. Almighty God, who had| 
delivered the law with such evident demon- 
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ability is pre-supposed:—Is not my wealth 
my own! Who is lord over me? After a 
man has expended the labour of years, and 
all the skill and prudence of which he is 
master, in the acquisition of an estate, it is 
not very agreeable to him to be told that it is 
not his: that he has no right to do with it 
just as he pleases; that the manner of using 
it is as strictly prescribed as the manner of 
acquiring it: and that he incurs as much 
guilt by hoarding or mis-spending if as by dis- 
honestly obtaining it. 

Ard yet who that acknowledges the provi- 
dence of God can consistently reject this 
view! Does not the same wind that watfts 
my vessel to port and raises my family to 
afilluence, wreck my neighbour’s and sink 
him and his house in poverty? And is it 
in prudence or foresight to secure prosperity in 
one case, or avert disaster in the other? So 
the effects of pestilence—drought, &c. &c. 
“The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” “The 
Lord maketh poor and maketh rich; he 
bringeth low and lifteth up.” 

If it is admitted that all the circumstances 
which favour or prevent the accumulation of 
wealth, are contrelled by Providence, it is 
obvious that God gives the rich man his 
riches,and can take them from him when and 
how he pleases; and, of course, that he is 
God’s steward or servant, in possession of 
means to advance His purposes of grace and 
mercy ; and therefore accountable to God for 
the use he makes of those means. And it is 
equally obvious that He controls our times 





strations of his immediate presence and au- | and opportunities ; for life itself, moment by 
thority—who made it a figure and represent-| moment, is His gift. We are told of a cer- 


ation of things to come—in the practice of | tain rich man whose ground brought forth | 


| 


which figures the righteous of all ages, plentifully, and he thought within himself, 
through faith, might be made partakers of | Saying, What shall I do, because I have no 
those good things thus represented—even He | room where to bestow my fruits! And he 
also abrogated it, when those events had taken | Said, This will 1 do; I will pull down my 


place to which it pointed, and to typify which | barns and build greater, and there will I bes-| 


it was at first instituted. |tow all my fruits and my goods: and I will 

Thus ended the Jewish svstem—and at the | Say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods 

same time, through the greater effusion of the |!aid up for many years; take thine case, 

Holy Spirit which was shed forth, the heathen | at, drink, and be merry But God said unio 

idolatry was overturned, and a change took | him, ‘Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be 

place among the gentiles altogether as great | required of thee; then whose shall those 

as that which took place among the Jews. things be which thou hast provided! So is 

| he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is 
eke | not rich toward God. 

7 | Yet how common is it to see a wealthy 

A Brief Answer to the Question, “ What is\man—apparently unconscious of his obliga- 

the Right use of Wealth ?”’ tion to honour the Lord with his substance— 

“There is that scattereth and yet increascth; and | glorying in his riches, and forgetting what a 





Conclusion next week. 


there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it| trivial circumstance may separate him in an | 


tendeth to poverty.” |hour or a moment from his untold posses- 


There is a general principle in respect to | sions, and send him down to the grave—much 
the use of wealth, which commends itself to | to the relief of a multitude of impatient and 
the reason and conscience of men; viz. that | prodigal heirs. A mis-step—a slight cold— 
it shali not be employed for the gratification | a trivial irregularity in food or drink, or even 
of pride or sensuality ; for the indulgence of| the puncture of a pin, has often relaxed man’s 
sloth or selfishness, nor for mere display or|firmest grasp upon his earthly treasures, 
ostentation. Riches are to be used, like| without giving him time even to direct the 
health, or education, or any other of the gifts | distribution of them. 
of God, in ministering to a man’s just and| The rich man then being accountable to 
reasonable wants and enjoyments as a moral|God for the use of his riches, and being 
and intellectual being. liable every moment to be called to this 

Whenever the obligation to use property| account, what is more rational or natural 
in a particular way is presented, some account-|than that his first and most anxious enquiry 








should be, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” 

By a reference to the Holy Scriptures, we 
find a variety of plain and distinct precepts 
on this very subject, such as these: 

** Give alms of such things as ye have.” 

“Charge them that be rich in this world 
that they do good; that they be rich in good 
works, ready to communicate.” 

“He that giveth unto the poor shall not 
lack.” 

“Honour the Lord with thy substance and 
with the first-fruits of all thine increase. So 
shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
presses shall burst out with new wine.” 

In looking about for the objects of chari- 
table regard, we find the Poor constitute a 
large class; and we are always to have them 
with us, perhaps as a continual test of our 
benevolent professions. In this class are 
many of the excellent of the earth, and some 
who once enjoyed the advantages of wealth 
and refinement. In large cities, especially, 
are multitude of persons, of good capacity 
and character, who are often straitened for 
their daily bread. The low rate of wages, 
or the entire want of employment, or some 
sudden or extraordinary tax upon their scanty 
means of subsistence, often results in the 
most abject poverty. Others there are (and 
not a few) who, with indigence, endure the 
more bitter suflering of conjugal neglect or 
abuse, or filial ingratitude and profligacy— 
and often both. ‘The emigrants from foreign 
lands—strangers among us, and yet neigh- 
bours and brethren—often need the sympathy 
and assistance of those around them, 

We have also the Sick, with all the 
gloomy train of ills which sickness brings ; 
such as the expense of physicians, nurses, 
and medicines ; the suspension, derangement, 
and often total loss of business; the failure of 
clothing or fuel; to say nothing of the ab- 
sence of the countless little comforts of a 
sick room, which a very few dollars would 
abundantly supply. 

There are then the lame; the blind; the 
deaf-mutes ; widows; orphans; Junatics ; ma- 
niacs ; poor prisoners ; the forsaken children 
of vice and folly whom the devil is leadin 
captive at his will, and the victims of perfidy 
| and licentiousness, who are generally “ more 
| sinned against than sinning :” these are some 

of the classes whose temporal distresses and 
|privations present themselves for the com- 
passionate consideration of the rich. 
| And if the mind is directed (as it cannot 
fail to be if it is at all enlightened) to the 
| wants of man as a moral and intellectual 
being, the wniversal distribution of the Bible 
| will secure his earltest attention. In this are 
revealed inexhaustible sources of comfort and 
even joy in our present tribulations ; for be- 
fore the child of want and wo it sets a hope 
so full of glory and immortality, that present 
afflictions are made light and transient in 
view of it. 

The universal diffusion of the means of 
moral and religious education for all ages 
and all classes (the want of which is the pro- 
lific source of vice and misery); the support 
and improvement f infaat, adult, and common 
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schools; the gratuitous circulation of suita- 
ble religious and moral books and pamphlets, 
are among the means of accomplishing this 
urpose. ‘These, and a multitude of kindred 
plans, have been for years in a course of suc- 
cessful experiment, andall offer to the bene- 
volent man of wealth a safe and efficient 
agency for the distribution of his bounty. 

And this suggests an important considera- 
tion. 

The rich man is not obliged in this (as he 
might have been formerly) to open as well as 
fill the channels of his benevolence. The 
various charitable institutions, which abound 
in Christian lands, are so many servants of 
the rich, ready to bear their charities in any 
direction, to comfort the hearts and sustain 
the drooping energies of man in all the end- 
less forms of his suffering and privation. 
These institutions are believed to be sufficient 
and suitable for this purpose, if he chooses to 
employ them ; and no man need be ignorant 
of their existence, or of the mode of contri- 
buting to their resources. 

The duty and the objects of benevolence 
havirig been noticed, the time and manner of 
bestowing our charity remain to be con- 
sidered. 

A rich man caf distribute his property 
himself during his lifetime, or he can deter- 
mine to keep till it he-dies, and leave direc- 
tious how it shall be distributed. 

On the general subject of accumulating 
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when his faculties are impaired by disease, |ciple religious men of wealth limit their 








and his anxious heart is oppressed with the | expenditures by their income ; in other words, 


thought of the future. 


But there is a far more lamentable mistake} 


made by the rich than. the mere postpone- 
‘ment of the final distribution of their wealth ; 
a that is, THE RESERVATION OF IT FOR ANY 
PURPOSE WHATEVER. 

Instead of regarding this as the vagary of 


hundred thousand, satisfies himself that 

is right to preserve this, entire, for post- 
hamous distribution. It is an arbitrary dis- 
tinction between two portions of his wealth 
which cannot be recognized by Him who 
gave it. It would be singularly- inconsist- 


oo a man worth ten thousand dollars, or 


a visionargyor fanatical mind, an intelligent|ent with the revelation of his will which we 


man will examine and weigh the considera- 
tions by which it is supported. 
I. However benevolent and wise our inten- 


wingsand fly away as an eagle toward heaven, 
before they are fulfilled. The only sure 
course, then, is to use them wisely while they 
are ours. 

Who has not admired the spectacle which 
| the sacred page presents to us,of a man who, 
by a succession of extraordinary calamities, 
/was not only bereaved of his children, but 
'was brought down in a single day from the 

height of affluence to the most abject and 
| comfortless poverty? As he looks back from 
this dreary, lonely waste, upon the season 
when “ his children were about him ; when his 
steps were washed with butter, and the rock 
|poured him out rivers of oil,” he exclaims, 
‘* When the ear heard me, it blessed me, and 
| when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me ; 
| because I delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 





and distributing wealth, the Scriptures abound |The blessing of him that was ready to per-| 
with salutary admonitions, every one of/ish came upon me, and I caused the widow’s 


now enjoy, if He should permit a man to lay 
up vast treasures on earth, and keep them 
safely invested, using only the annual increase 


tions may be, our riches may make themselves | for his glory, and reserving the bulk of his 





wealth to be usedor abused by him that shall 
come after him, according as he shall be a 
wise man or a fool. 

II. We are expressly required to use our 
wealth as it is given ; not only as to Time, but 
in some proportion as to the amount. It was 
a happy custom in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity for the benevolent to make a weekly 
reservation for charitable purposes, the 
amount of which was governed by the de- 
|gree of prosperity in the preceding week. 
Such a rule would effectually prevent the 
undue accumulation of wealih. 

And such a- requirement is benevolently 
made; for a noble and generous (I would 
rather say) Christian mind knows few enjoy- 
|ments more exquisite than that of contribut- 
|ing to the happiness of others. ‘To feel that 
we are instrumental in relieving the distress- 
ed, and enlightening the ignorant ; in lifting 
up the hands that hang down, and strength- 
































which is confirmed by the observation and | heart to sing for joy: I was eyes to the| ening the feeble knees; in opening treasures 
experience of mankind. One of the richest) blind, and feet was I to the lame; I was a|of useful knowledge to the eager and inquisi# 
men that ever lived said that he hated all his|father to the poor, and the cause which I|tive mind; in sending beams of light and 
labour which he had taken under the sun, be-| knew not I searched out.” Alas! that wills| streams of salvationdm every direction through 
cause he must leave it to the man that should )and testaments should have contributed so|our land and to the ends of the earth: what 
be after hin and who knows whether he| much to abridge the privileges, if not to lull|can be more grateful? ‘The consciousness 
shall be a wi an or a fool? for who shall | the consciences of the rich! | that such blessings are diffused by our agency, 
bring him to see what shall be after} Among the Hindoos, a man’s right to dis-|and that our fellow men are now in the full 
him? And is it not within the observation | pose of his own property is limited to his own | enjoyment of them, while our own comforts 
of every man, especially in large towns, | life, and the law prohibits any disposition of|are not only undiminished, but our percep- 
where such itmmense estates are generally ac- | his effects by will. In other countries of the | tion of them is made more perfeet than ever 
cumulated or spent, that the fruits of sleep- | East the inheritance is divided in the father’s| before-—what can be more desirable? It 
less toil and hazardous enterprise are very |life time: hence the legitimacy of the prodi-| was indeed a true saying of Him who knew 
often consumed upon the lusts of a prodigal, | gal son’s application to his father, “Give| what is in man: Ir Is MORE BLESSED To 
or are made to minister to the vanity and|me the portion of goods that falleth to me.” | GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE. 
folly of some useless and contemptible fop?| Many persons of large property are con-| But suppose all this enjoyment to be vo- 
If the men of wealth who left the world! tinually beset with the advocates and soli-|luntarily relinquished, and the rich man’s 
twenty-five years ago were permitted to|citors of various public and private charities. | wealth to suffer no diminution up to the period 
return, how few of them would be able to| They have, perhaps, a multitude of depend-|of his death. His Lord then says to him: 
find any considerable remnant of estatesPent relatives, and a considerable portion of | ‘‘GivE AN ACCOUNT OF THY STEWARDSHIP, 
which were accumulated with so much care,— | their wealth may still be exposed to the| FoR THOU MAYEST BE NO LONGER STEWARD. 
perhaps at the sacrifice of immortal interests. | hazards of business. In such circumstances, | I would know how thou hast used the riches 
If, however, the rich man concludes to|some perplexity may be felt respecting the| which I suffered thee to gather; how faithful 
reserve his wealth for posthumous distribu-| course of duty, either as to the amount of|and wise thou hast been in distributing, 
tion, he should make his will as early in life|charity or the manner of bestowing it. If,} according to my will, what was entrusted to 
as practicable. ‘This is often deferred under | however, the heart is right in the sight of God, | thy care.” ; 
the impression that changes in our own cir- | and the individual sincerely desires to follow| While this momentous investigation is in 
cumstances, or in the circumstances of heirs| wherever His providence and grace may lead,| progress in the world of retribution, a scene 
and legatees may take place; or because of | the path will be made plain ; nothing so com-|of different interest is witnessed among men. 
the unpleasant association of that act with| pletely relieves the mind of embarrassment} The long-desired will is produced from some 
the solemn event which gives it all its validity | on this smbject as the cordial submission of} private drawer, or by some confidential agent 
and consequence ; or because our property is|all we have to the disposal of the great|—every ear is open to hear what has been 
so situated as to render it impracticable: but | author and giver of every good. This leads|done with the great estate. A long cata- 
whatever is the Occasion of it, the omission|us to look upon the wealth as His and not| logue of bequests is soon spread before the 
itself is often a matter of deep but useless | ours; and of course to use it while we have} world, and the splendid munificence of the 
regret. to the dying man, who is called to| it, for His glory and not for our own. |testator excites the praise and gfatitude ot 
make a hasty disposition offs worldly estate, | It is difficult to determine upon what prin-| some, and the pity and anger of others; but 
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he is beyond the reach of either, and if he| luxury, and, of course, to sins and sofrows 
could read to us the lesson of his experience, | without number or end. 
it would be substantially this: ‘ By maki None, know what money costs but those 
others the executors of my benevolent désjwho have earned it; and hence an estate 
signs, I have imposed upon them a duty/Obtained without personal care or industry is 
which 1 could have performed much better| seldom improved or enjoyed. The children 
myself, and denied myself almost the only | of those who inherit large estates are usually 
true, permanent and safe enjoyment which | trained in habits of ease and self-indulgence, 
my wealth could purchase, and that without|and when the wealth on which they depend 
conferring it on any one else.” is wasted, (as it often is beforgyit reaches 
Ills The rich man makes much the sarest | their bands,) how common is it to see them, 
disposition of his property who makes it| pampered with luxury and enervated by indo- 
himself. lence, sink without sympathy into poverty 
From the weakness and sinfulness of our|and neglect, if not into the most odious and 
nature, numerous abuses and perversions may degrading vices. 
befall the best human institutions ; and changes | It is obvious, then, that every man is re- 
in the character and circumstances of almost | sponsible to God for the right use of his pro- 
every individual and association are continu- | perty ; that benevolence to others is a duty 
ally occurring. How many cases are known /enjoined by the Scriptures, and enforced by 
at this moment in which a bequest made in | reason, conscience and nature; that the 
the most guarded manner, and for the most | objects of benevolence are on every side, and 
important and laudable purpose, has been, in | that the agency for supplying their wants, 
a few years, so entirely perverted, that the| physical and moral, is always at hand ; and 
testator would probably bequeath tenfold more |that the surest, safest, most equitable and 
to counteract its influence, if he had the oppor- | least expensive distribution of wealth, is that 
tunity. He who executes his own will from | which is made by the individual himself, day 
day to day, and from week to week, may | by day, as opportunity presents. 
control, in a great measure, all such contin. | For their own sake, therefore, and for the 
gencies; and may not only use his money, | sake of their fellow-creatures who are placed 
but may use the influence which his money | before them by Providence as objects of 
gives him, and which dies when he dies, to| present and immediate beneficence ; and for 
advance the best interests of mankind. |the sake of their children and families, to 
IV. Another consideration which should| whom their wealth is not likely to prove a 
urge rich men to distribute their wealth, | blessing, and may prove a curse,—the rich 
freely, as they have opportunity, is that they|are earnestly besought to open their hands 
can regulate the distribution of it by a due| wide, and scatter far and near the blessings 
regard to relative circumstances ; using re-| which their wealth may confer upon the 
straint on one hand and liberality on the| bodies and souls of men; and, verily, THEY 
other, as may seem to thém right and proper. | SHALL NoT LOSE THEIR REWARD. 
Every thing after death is arbitrary ; the will | =z 
of the testator must be executed;*but the} Anecdote of a Mouse.—The Niagara Demo- 
living man may adapt his benevolence to the | crat relates the following curious experiments, 
changing circumstances of those around hitn, | which were made upon a mouse which was 
scattering or withholding as an enlightened | caught in a glass jar, at a store in that vil-| 
conscience and a generous heart, governed by | lage. A small hard-twisted linen thread was | 
a regard tqgthe glory of God and the welfare | suspended in the jar, so that the mouse could | 
of his creatures, shall prompt. | reach it standing upon the bottom. It clasped 
V. Thewealthy man may be his own surety. | the thread with its fore feet, but its hind feet 
The simple fact that the patron is living to| would not adhere to it. To remedy this| 
observe and enquire into the skill, fidelity and | difficulty, the little animal gnawed and loosen- 
effect with which his benevolent designs are ed the fibre of the thread with its teeth, to | 
fulfilled, gives a double value to his benefi- | obtain a hold for his hind feet, where it placed 
cence. ‘The expensive array of trusts and | them, and raising itself further up, continued 
bonds, with their endless technicalities, and| gnawing spots at regular distances, as a biped | 
the still more expensive and vexatious pro-| would climb by notehing with an axe, until it 
cesses of law and equity, are all dispensed | raised itself to the top, when the cover pre- 
with ; and the liberal soul is enlarged to aj vented its escape. The same experiment was | 
full enjoyment of THE LUXURY OF DorNGe | tried with waxed thread, with a similar re- 








































































GooD. | sult. 
And finally, by distributing the bulk of his| — 
wealth himself, the rich man saves his child-| At the Saline reservation on Salt river, 


ren from the curse of a large inheritance,| now owned by Dr. Ely and one or two other | 
and his children’s children from indigence| gentlemen, an Artesian well for the purpose 
and disgrace. is a matter of common | of procuring salt water has been sunk to the 
observation that the heirs of great wealth | depth of 300 feet. For sixty feet of this dis- 
are too generally either penurious or prodi-|tance the auger passed through golid rock 
gal, vicious or useless, pests or drones; so| salt. Here is a supply for the immense popu- 
that he who places his children above the} lation destined at no very distant time to 
necessity of personal effort and enterprise, | throng the valley of the Mississippi- 
contributes neither to their comfort, useful- — 


ness, norrespectability.; but on the céntrary| Improvement in Window Glass.—It is said tbat 
exposes them to the snares of indolence and | Professor Florio, of Turin, has succeeded in giving 





greater durability to window glass, by adding lime 
water during the muhufacture, by which means a 
silicate of lime’is formed. The furnace in which it is 
melted requires a peculiar graduation, or the sheets 
will warp. 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend. 
“THE LAND OF REST.” 
BY JAMES M. LATTA. 


On many am anxious brow 
Hope spreads a spangled wing, 
And murks the land of rest, 
Where golden fountains spring ; 
Where wealth in shining floods 
Comes rolling to that shore, 
Where want hath taken wing, 
And labour is no more. 
But ’tis not there that rest, 
That harvest home of flowers— 
A thorn is in the nest, 
A bramble bush is ours. 


Hope, disappointed, wings 
For yonder quiet dale, 
Where many a beauteous flower 
Waves to the gentle gale; 
A little cottage there, 
A silvery mountain rill, 
A swell of happy song, 
With daylight from the hill. 
But ’tis not there that rest, 
Death stands within the door, 
The winds come sweeping by, 
The flowers are bright no more. 


Then where ’s that land of rest, 
If not ’mid summer bowers, 
Where sing the happy birds, 
And smile the pretty flowers ? 
If not in princely wealth, 
Where want hath taken wing, 
Where roll the shining flood, 
Where golden fountains spring ? 
If not where love can greet, 
When evening shadows come, 
The labourer from his toil, 
The cotter to his home. 


Beyond the tread of time, 
The waste of rolling years 
Beyond this changing .cJime, 
Its sunlight and its tea 
Above yon starry way 
That gems the curtained night, 
Bathed in an ocean flood 
Of ever-living light— 
There in a sweet green isle, 
Where erystal fountains play, 
And breezes all the while 
From fragrant grottos stray. 


There clouds no gatherings make 
On that eternal sky, 

Unruffled by a storm, 
Unsullied by a sigh. 

There peace is like a flood, 
And love ’s an ocean there ; 

There crime hath never trod, 
Nor sought a dwelling near; 

There angels have their home, 
And there the dove her nest, 

And there the wearied one 
A never-ending rest. 





FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 


In order to complete the Course of Lee- 
tures on Geology before the week of the 
yearly meeting, John Griscom will deliver 
a lecture this evening, and next seventh day, 
in addition to the usual lectures on fifth day 
evening. 

4th mo. Ist, 1837. 
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